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The  Scene  is  the  interior  of  a  cottage  on  Dartmoor,  at  half- 
past  four  on  an  afternoon  in  December.  The  furniture 
is  simple  hut  good,  and  the  room  has  books,  flowers,  etc., 
and  is  evidently  occujyied  by  a  wotnan  of  refinement.  It 
is  twilight,  and  a  misty  landscape  may  be  seen  through  the 
window.  There  is  a  fire  in  the  grate  and  the  kettle  is  on 
the  hob.  Tea  is  set  out  on  a  small  table.  A  door  at  the 
back  leads  into  the  open  air.  There  is  another  door  on  the 
right  of  stage  which  is  the  entrance  to  an  inner  room.  The 
fireplace  and  oak  settle  are  also  on  the  right.  A  bottle  of 
whisky  and  glasses  are  on  an  oak  sideboard  at  left. 

Constance  Manson  enters  from  door  right  carrying 
a  lamp  which  she  puts  on  table.  She  has  an  intelligent  face 
and  an  air  of  great  refinement.  She  comes  into  the  room 
quickly  and  there  is  a  stiggestion  of  suppressed  excitement 
about  her  movements.  Crossing  to  door  back,  she  opens  it 
and  gazes  out  into  the  gathering  darkness,  then  closing  it 
she  opens  the  window  and  listens  intently.  Whilst  she  is 
doing  this  a  knock  sounds  at  the  outside  door.  She  turns 
with  a  start  and  throws  it  open.  Pamela  Baring  is  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold. 

Constance.  Oh,  Pamela,  it's  you  I  I  didn't  recognize 
your  knock. 

Pamela.  You  look  as  though  you  were  expecting  some 
one  else.     May  I  come  in  ? 

Constance.  Yes,  do.  You  have  come  just  at  the 
right  moment ;  I  was  going  to  have  tea.  As  to  expecting 
anyone,  does  one  ever  get  a  visitor  on  Dartmoor,  especially 
in  December  ? 

Pamela.  No,  indeed.  I  came  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
5  ♦ 
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of  news  such  as  we  poor  mortals,  doomed  to  spend  our  days 
on  tlie  moor,  seldom  have. 

Constance  {hreatJilessly).     Good  news,  I  hope. 

Pamela.  Well,  not  exactly,  but  it's  exciting,  especially 
for  lonely  women.     Indeed,  I  am  here  to  warn  you. 

Constance.  Warn  me.  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  Pamela,  tell  me  at  once. 

Pamela.  I  believe  that  I've  frightened  you  ;  I  am  so 
sorry.  It  is  this — two  convicts  escaped  from  the  prison 
this  afternoon. 

Constance  {eagerly).    Yes,  yes,  go  on. 

Pamela.  A  small  gang  with  one  warder  were  working 
in  a  field  when  the  mist  came  down  suddenly — you  know 
the  way  it  happens  on  the  moor.  Two  of  them  saw  the 
opportunity  and  got  away — the  fog  swallowed  them  up 
in  a  minute. 

Constance.    How  long  ago  ? 

Pamela.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  You  must 
have  heard  the  gun  fired  from  the  prison  as  soon  as  the 
warder  reported  their  escape. 

Constance.  Yes,  I  thought  that  I  heard  something, 
but  wasn't  sure.    Have  they  been  found  yet  ? 

Pamela.  No,  I  believe  not,  and  I  think  they  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  catching  them,  the  mist's  so  thick. 

Constance  {with  a  sigh  of  relief).  And  the  mists  don't 
often  clear  at  this  time  of  the  year,  do  they  ? 

Pamela.  I  don't  know.  I  have  seen  them  lift  almost  as 
suddenly  as  they  come  on. 

Constance  {goes  to  table,  cuts  a  slice  of  bread,  and  kneeling 
by  the  fire  begins  to  toast  it).  To-night  there  is  no  moon. 
{Almost,  involuntarily.)      Oh,  those  poor  men  ! 

Pamela.  Don't  be  sorry  for  them.  Personally,  I 
haven't  the  modern  sympathy  for  criminals,  I  always  pity 
the  victim. 

Constance.  I  know  all  you  would  say.  But  occasion- 
ally, you  must  admit  there  is  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  What 
if  one  of  these  poor  hunted  men  should  be  innocent — the 
victim  of  a  clever,  unscrupulous  rogue  ?  Such  cases  happen 
oftener  than  you  think. 

Pamela.    Possibly,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.    Still, 
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I  am  sorry  for  anyone  who  is  wandering  over  the  moor 
to-night  in  this  fog. 

(Constance  goes  to  the  table  and  hegins  to  pour  out  tea. 
Her  hands  are  iremhling  so  much  that  she  cannot  hold 
her  cup  still.) 

Pamela.  Constance,  you  seem  very  nervous.  \Vhat  is 
the  matter  ? 

{There  is  a  moment's  pause,  and  then,  as  though  she  has  come 
to  a  sudden  resolution,  Constance  leans  forward  and  says 
quickly.) 

Constance.  Pamela,  we  have  been  friends  now  for 
nearly  two  years,  ever  since  I  came  here — real  friends.  .  .  . 
Can  I  trust  you  with  something  very  dear  to  me — dearer 
than  my  life  ? 

Pamela.    We  are  friends.     Isn't  that  answer  enough  ? 

Constance.  Will  you  swear  by  all  that  you  hold  sacred 
that  you  will  never  betray  my  secret  ? 

Pamela.  I  have  said  that  you  are  my  friend — no  amount 
of  swearing  can  alter  that.  Won't  you  trust  me  and  let  me 
help  you  ? 

{The  two  women  look  into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Constance  gives  a  sigh  of  relief  and  begins  to  speak  in 
a  hurried  manner.) 

Constance.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  for  we  may  be 
interrupted  at  any  minute.  First,  I  am  living  under  an 
assumed  name.  I  called  myself  "  Brown  "  because  it's 
so  ordinary.  I  have  passed  as  a  widow.  It  is  untrue ;  my 
husband  is  still  alive. 

Pamela.    Where  is  he  then  ? 

Constance.  I  would  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  know 
the  exact  place  at  this  moment. 

Pamela  {puzzled).    I  don't  understand. 

Constance.  Yesterday  he  was  in  Dartmoor  Prison,  but 
to-day  I  believe  he  may  be  one  of  the  escaped  prisoners. 

Pamela.     Your  husband  is  a — a  convict  ? 

Constance  {quickly).  Yes,  but  innocent,  I  swear.  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  details  of  the  story  now,  it  is  too  long, 
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but  you  must  take  my  word  for  it  that  he  lias  been  cruelly 
wronged  by  a  man  he  trusted.  That  man  is  the  real  cul- 
prit, but  he  laid  his  plans  so  cleverlj  that  suspicion  fell  upon 
Dick  and  he  was  convicted  and  oentenced  to  five  years' 
penal  servitude  for  embezzliimeut. 

Pamela,  What  a  bnile  the  other  must  have  been  1 
But  even  now  I  am  in  the  dark.  What  made  you  come  to 
live  at  the  gates  of  the  prison  under  an  assumed  name, 
unless {She  pauses.) 

CoNSTANCB,  From  the  first,  when  I  saw  that  the  verdict 
was  going  ayaliist  him,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  wherever 
he  wag  lent  I  would  follow  to  try  and  help  him  to  escape. 
Wc  I  nd  a  few  minutes  together,  and  I  told  him  that  I  should 
take  this  cottage,  which  he  knew,  and  that  I  should  live 
here  until  he  could  obtain  his  freedom. 

Pamela.  Ah  !  I  begin  to  see  the  drift  of  it.  If  he 
makes  his  escape,  he  will  come  here,  and  you 

Constance  (passionately).  I  will  get  him  away  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  Think,  if  he  should  be  one  of  the  prisoners 
who  escaped  this  afternoon — he  may  be  here  at  any  minute. 
Pamela,  you  had  better  go  in  case  he  should  come.  There 
may  be  trouble,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  mixed  up  in  it. 

Pamela.  Do  you  trust  me  so  little  ?  (Constance 
makes  a  gesture  of  denial.)  I  won't  go,  I'll  stay  and  help 
you ;  please  let  me.  This  is  the  only  adventure  I've  had 
all  my  life. 

Constance.  Adventure,  my  dear  child,  this  is  grim 
reality.  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  you  came  to  any 
harm  through  me.  .  .  .  Please  go. 

{As  they  are  talking,  a  light  tap  is  heard  on  the  window-pane ; 
they  look  at  each  other  frightened,  then  Constance  rushes 
to  the  window,  and  draws  up  the  blind.  A  man's  face  is 
seen  against  the  pane  staring  in  with  wild  eyes.) 

Constance.  Dick  1  {She  opens  the  window  and  speaks 
in  a  low  voice.)  Dick,  all  is  safe ;  come  round  to  the  door 
and  I'll  let  you  in.  {She  shuts  the  window  and  turns  to 
Pamela.)  Go  out  the  other  way,  I  implore  you — there  is 
time. 

Pamela.    No,  I  mean  to  see  this  through. 
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(Constance  goes  hastily  to  door,  which  she  opens,  and  Dick 
staggers  into  the  room  dressed  in  convict's  clothes.  He  is 
wet  with  the  mist  and  is  very  white  and  haggard.  His  eyes 
have  a  hunted  look,  and  he  is  gasping  for  breath  as  though 
he  has  been  running.) 

Dick  {speaking  in  short  gasps).  Close  tlie  door  quickly, 
Constance  .  .  .  and  for  God's  sake  draw  the  curtains  ;  1 
saw  your  shadow  on  the  blind  before  I  tapped  at  the  window. 
Some  one  may  have  seen  me  come  in — a  watcher  concealed 
in  the  dark. 

(Constance  hastens  to  the  door  and  looks  outside  very  cau- 
tiously.) 

Constance.  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  not  a  soul 
outside,  it  is  quite  deserted.    .  .  . 

(Constance  shuts  and  locks  the  door  and  Pamela  goes 
to  the  window  and  draws  the  curtains.  Dick  catches  sight 
of  her  for  the  first  time,  and  crossing  to  his  wife  says  in  a 
fierce  undertone.) 

Dick.    Who  is  that  ? 

Constance.  You  needn't  fear  ;  she  is  a  friend  and  wants 
to  help  you  to  escape. 

Pamela  {comes  forward).  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony. 
I  am  Constance's  friend,  and  my  only  wish  is  to  help  her. 

Dick.  I  am  in  your  power.  A  word  outside  these  walls 
— a  look  that  might  rouse  suspicion,  and  I  am  retaken — 
back  in  my  cell.  You  don't  know  what  that  means — just 
hell,  that's  all. 

{He  looks  round  with  a  frightened  glance  and  the  two  women 
regard  him  pityingly.) 

Dick.  What  was  that  ?  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps 
outside. 

{They  all  listen  intently.) 

Constance.  I  hear  nothing.  .  .  .  Dick,  you  must  eat 
and  drink ;  you'll  need  all  your  strength,  and  I  can  see  that 
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you're  exhausted.  Or  will  you  have  some  whisky  ?  {Points 
to  sideboard.) 

Dick.  No,  I  can't  eat  or  drink  now.  It  isn't  safe  until 
I've  changed  these.  {Points  to  clothes.)  Any  minute  one 
of  the  search  parties  may  be  round  here  making  inquiries. 
It's  only  by  a  miracle  I've  escaped  them.  They  were  quite 
near,  but  I  was  crouching  behind  a  boulder  and  they  missed 
me  in  the  fog. 

Constance.  But  there  were  two  of  you.  What  became 
of  the  other  man  ? 

Dick.  He  struck  ofE  the  moors  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  agreed  we  were  safer  apart. 

Constance.  But  did  he  know  in  which  direction  you 
were  coming  ? 

Dick.  No,  prison  soon  shakes  your  confidence  in  your 
fellow-men.  I  knew  my  only  chance  was  you.  I  lost  my 
bearings  several  times ;  the  fog  was  so  thick,  I  almost 
despaired  of  finding  you. 

Constance.  Thank  God  you  did !  I  have  a  suit  of 
clothes  upstairs  and  a  disguise.    Change  at  once. 

Dick.    Show  me  the  way. 

(He  glances  at  Pamela  mth  some  suspicion  as  Constance 
goes  towards  the  door.  She  comes  forward  and  holds  out 
her  hand.) 

Pamela.  Please  understand  that  I  want  to  help  you. 
Constance  has  told  me  your  story,  and  I  believe  that  you 
have  been  deeply  wronged.  But  even  if  you  were  guilty, 
I  should  do  my  best  to  help  you  to  get  away. 

(Dick  looks  at  her  searchingly  for  a  minute  and  then  takes 
her  hand.) 

Dick.    Thank  you. 

{He  is  following  Constance  out  of  the  room  when  a  thought 
strikes  him.) 

Dick.  Constance,  have  you  thought  of  any  plan  to  get 
away  ?  Or  would  it  be  safer  for  me  to  stay  here  for  a  few 
days  until  the  hue  and  cry  is  over  ? 

Constance.    No,   no,   it   would   be   courting   disaster. 
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Tlie  old  woman  who  comes  here  every  day  would  be  sure 
to  find  it  out — the  cottage  is  too  small.  No,  you  must  get 
away  to-night. 

Pamela.  I  have  heard  that  if  they  haven't  found  a  man 
within  twelve  hours  they  put  bloodhounds  on  the  trail. 

{They  all  shudder.) 

Dick.  Then  there  isn't  an  instant.  ...  I  must 
change  and  start. 

(Constance  goes  out,  followed  hy  Dick.  Pamela  is  left 
standing  hy  the  table,  looking  thoughtfully  after  them. 
In  an  instant  Constance  co^nes  hack  and  crosses  to 
Pamela.) 

Constance.  Pamela,  his  liberty  and  the  happiness  of 
both  our  lives  are  in  your  hands.  I  have  never  needed  you 
before  as  I  do  now.     I  know  you  won't  fail  me. 

Pamela.  I  should  be  a  poor  sort  of  creature  if  I  failed 
you  at  this  crisis.  I'll  stay  here  till  you  come  back,  and 
if  any  of  the  search  party  come  I'll  be  ready  for  them. 

Constance.  Child,  do  you  realize  the  danger  ?  Help- 
ing a  criminal  to  escape  ! 

Pamela.  He  isn't  a  criminal.  Any  woman  could  have 
told  you  that  by  looking  at  him.  Do  you  think  I  care 
about  the  law  when  it  comes  to  helping  a  friend  ? 

Constance.    You  are  an  angel. 

{She  gives  her  a  grateful  glance  and  goes  out.  Pamela  is 
left  alone.  She  goes  to  the  window,  lifts  the  blind,  peeririg 
out  into  the  darkness.  Then  she  busies  herself  at  tea-table, 
stopping  to  listen  every  now  and  then.  Footsteps  are 
heard  outside,  and  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door.  Pamela 
opens  it.  A  man  is  standing  outside  in  the  uniform  of  a 
warder.    He  salutes.) 

Pamela.     Watkins — oh,  it's  you,  is  it  1 

Warder.  Beg  pardon,  miss,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you 
here.  I  want  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Brown.  My  men  have 
gone  on,  but  I  stopped  to  have  a  word  with  her. 

Pamela.     I  suppose  it's  about  the  escaped  convicts. 
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I  have  already  warned  her.     Have  you  caught  either  of 
them  yet  ? 

Warder.  No,  miss,  but  it  won't  be  long.  We've  got 
search  parties  all  round  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  can't 
have  gone  far  in  this  mist.  You  can  hardly  see  your  hand 
in  front  of  your  face. 

Pamela  {peering  outside).  No,  it  seems  to  get  worse. 
I'll  tell  Mrs.  Brown.  She  has  gone  to  get  me  a  lantern. 
I  haven't  got  my  bicycle  lamp  and  I'm  awfully  afraid  of 
meeting  a  convict  in  this  fog. 

Warder.  I  think  they'd  be  too  scared  to  be  seen  by 
anyone.  Once  discovered  and  the  alarm  given,  the  game's 
up. 

Pamela.  Well,  I  hope  I  shan't  be  the  person  to  find  one 
of  them. 

Warder.  Not  likely,  miss,  it  would  be  too  dangerous 
for  them  to  be  anywhere  near  the  high  road.  They're  on 
the  moor  all  right. 

Pamela.  You  think  that  you'll  catch  them  ?  Other- 
wise, none  of  us  will  sleep  to-night. 

Warder.  No  fear,  miss.  They  can't  get  far  without 
money,  food,  or  a  change  of  clothes.  .  .  .  Can  I  speak  to 
Mrs.  Brown  ?     There's  something  I  want  to  ask  her. 

Pamela  {goes  to  door  with  a  backward  glance  of  apprehen- 
sion at  the  Warder  and  calls).     Constance,  Constance. 
{A  voice  from  within  replies,  "  Yes,  do  you  want  me  ?  ") 

Pamela.    Could  you  speak  to  some  one  for  a  minute  ? 

{She  leaves  the  room  for  an  instant,  during  which  the  Warder 
glances  round  suspiciously,  opens  the  window  and  listens 
intently.    Pamela  and  Constance  return  together.) 

Constance.    You  have  something  to  say  to  me  ? 

Warder.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  came  to  ask  your  leave  to 
search  the  outhouses  in  your  garden.  Also,  may  I  ask  if 
you  have  left  the  house  this  afternoon  ? 

Constance.  No,  I  haven't  been  out.  Miss  Baring  has 
been  with  me. 

Pamela.  You  surely  don't  think  that  a  convict  could 
have  slipped  in  whilst  we  were  talking  ? 
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Warder.  No  ;  but  I  think  that  it's  better  to  search  the 
outhouses. 

Constance.  The  only  person  who  has  been  here  besides 
ourselves  is  my  uncle  who  came  from  Tavistock  this  after- 
noon on  his  way  to  Exeter.  He  is  getting  ready  to  start 
now.  You  will  find  his  motor-bicycle  in  a  shed  in  the 
garden.     By  the  by,  it  is  locked ;  I  will  give  you  the  key. 

Warder.  Yes,  please,  I'd  better  look  round  to  see  that 
all  is  safe.  A  motor-bike  is  just  what  one  of  these  chaps 
would  like  to  get  hold  of. 

Pamela.  It  wouldn't  be  much  good  unless  he  could 
ride  it. 

(Constance  has  been  searching  for  the  key  on  the  mantel- 
piece ;  she  finds  it  and  gives  it  to  the  Warder.) 

Warder  [talces  key).  You'd  better  tell  the  gentleman  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out,  ma'am.  If  he  should  happen  to 
meet  one  of  the  men  we're  in  search  of,  he'd  find  him  a  tough 
customer  to  tackle. 

Constance.     I'll  tell  him  what  you  say. 

Warder  {at  the  door).  I  will  bring  back  the  key  in  a 
minute.  I  don't  think  there's  any  need  to  search  the  house 
after  what  you've  said. 

{He  goes  oUL  and  the  two  women  look  at  each  other.    Con- 
stance sinks  into  a  chair.) 

Constance.    Do  you  think  that  he  suspected  anything  ? 

Pamela.  No,  I'm  sure  that  he  didn't.  You  carried 
ofE  that  bit  about  your  uncle  and  the  motor-bicycle  awfully 
well.     Is  that  how  your  husband  is  to  make  his  escape  ? 

Constance.  Yes,  I've  had  the  motor-bicycle  and  side- 
car ever  since  I  came  here,  but  no  one  has  seen  it.  I've 
kept  it  under  lock  and  key.  It's  always  oiled  and  ready 
for  use. 

Pamela.  How  splendid  you  are  !  You  have  forgotten 
nothing. 

Constance.  My  heart  fails  me  when  I  think  of  the  risk. 
He  will  never  find  his  way  in  the  mist  unless  I  go  with  him, 
and  supposing  they  should  stop  us  and  ask  questions  ? 

Pamela.     It's  an  awful  risk,  but  anyway  it's  better  than 
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staying  here.^  By  the  by,  don't  you  think  that  your  hus- 
band and  the  warder  ought  to  meet  now,  and  then  he'll 
have  less  chance  of  being  questioned  later  on  ? 

Constance.  Suppose  he  should  be  recognized — the 
risk's  appalling.  Think,  too,  of  Dick's  nerves ;  they  might 
give  way  under  the  strain  and  betray  him. 

{The  door  opens  and  both  tvomen  start  nervously  as  Dick 
crosses  the  threshold.  He  is  completely  disguised  in  over- 
alls, a  motorist's  head  cap  and  a  grey  moustache,  and  is 
carrying  a  pair  of  motor-goggles.) 

Dick,  I  heard  the  warder  go  down  the  garden  and  your 
voices  talking  together,  so  I  thought  that  all  was  safe  for 
the  moment. 

Constance.  He  will  be  back  any  minute  now.  He  has 
gone  to  look  at  the  shed  containing  the  motor-bicycle. 
Can  you  trust  yourself  to  meet  him,  or  is  it  possible  that  he 
might  see  through  your  disguise  ?  For  God's  sake  run  no 
unnecessary  risks. 

Dick.  No  need  of  that,  there  are  enough  real  ones. 
What  have  you  said  to  him  ? 

Constance.  That  you  are  on  your  way  to  Exeter.  It 
strikes  me  that  if  he  sees  you  now  and  all  goes  well,  it  will 
quiet  any  suspicions  he  might  have.  He  would  never 
think  that  you  would  deliberately  thrust  yourself  under 
his  notice. 

Dick.  It's  a  desperate  chance,  but  I  believe  the  bold 
game's  right. 

Pamela.    Can  you  disguise  your  voice  ? 

Dick.    I  don't  know.    I'd  better  not  try — too  dangerous. 

Constance.     Can  you  trust  your  nerves  ? 

Dick.  I  must  if  I'm  to  get  out  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
Hush! 

{They  all  listen  intently.) 

Dick.    Footsteps — he  must  be  coming  back. 

Constance.  Sit  down  at  the  table  and  it  will  look  as 
though  we  were  having  tea.  He  won't  notice  ygur  height 
either. 
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{They  all  sit  at  the  table  and  Pamela  hands  him  bread  and 
hittter  as  a  knock  sounds  at  the  door.) 

Constance  {pouring  out  tea).    Come  in. 

{The  Warder  enters  and  looks  round  the  room.    His  eyes 
fall  on  Dick,  who  returns  his  glance.) 

Warder.  I  have  brouglit  back  the  key,  ma'am.  I 
have  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  place  and  there's 
no  one  about.  {Slowly.)  And  I  can't  see  any  footmarks  but 
yours  near  the  shed. 

Dick.  I  shouldn't  think  it  likely  that  a  convict  would 
make  for  a  house  so  near  the  main  road  as  this. 

Warder.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  you  see,  they've  got  to  get 
a  change  of  clothes  somehow  and  some  food.  If  they  stay 
long  on  the  moor,  it  means  starvation,  and  the  nights  are 
cold. 

Dick.  Yes,  but  surely  they  wouldn't  dare  approach 
a  house  until  late  at  night  ? 

Warder.  I  couldn't  say  for  certain.  A  man  flying 
from  justice  is  generally  pretty  desperate  and  has  to  take 
risks. 

Dick.  That's  true.  I  hope  you'll  catch  the  poor  devils. 
If  not,  cold  and  exposure  will  soon  do  the  work.  The  moor 
is  a  pitiless  place  in  winter. 

Warder.  If  we  don't  come  across  them  to-night,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  they  won't  think  their  prison  cell  a 
bit  more  comfortable  than  granite  rocks  and  the  mist 
falling. 

Pamela.  Then  you  don't  expect  to  find  them  before 
morning  ? 

Warder.  Well,  it'll  be  a  job  in  the  mist  and  darkness. 
There's  no  moon,  even  if  the  fog  clears. 

Pamela  {to  Constance).  You  hear  what  he  says.  Oh, 
do  go  to  Exeter  with  your  uncle  in  the  side-car,  Constance. 
It  isn't  safe  for  you  to  stay  alone  in  the  house  to-night,  is 
it,  Watkins  ? 

Constance.  I'm  not  nervous  as  a  rule,  but  to-night  1 
ov^n  I  feel  rather  frightened. 

{The  Warder  looks  from  one  to  the  other.) 
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Warder.  Well,  if  Miss  Baring  can't  stop  with  you, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  go  with  the  gentleman. 

Dick.     I'll  take  you  if  you  like  to  come. 

Warder.  I  must  be  going,  as  I  have  to  search  the 
outhouses  belonging  to  the  farm  across  the  way.  My  own 
opinion  is,  they  are  further  ofE  than  this  by  now,  unless  they 
have  been  wandering  in  a  circle.  Good  night,  sir ;  good 
night,  ma'am. 

{They  all  say  "  Good  niqJit"  and  the  Warder  goes  out 
There  is  a  pause  whilst  the  three  look  at  each  other.) 

Constance  {in  a  low  voice).    Did  he  suspect  anything  ? 

Pamela  {fearfully).    I  think  not. 

Dick.  Would  he  have  gone  so  quietly  if  he  had  ? 
Unless  he  went  to  get  help. 

Constance.    Did  you  recognize  him  ? 

Dick.  I  have  seen  him  before,  but  it  wasn't  a  man  who 
knows  me  well.  I  had  better  get  away  now.  The  longer 
I  stay,  the  greater  the  risk. 

Constance.  I  am  coming  with  you  in  the  side-car. 
{He  makes  a  gesture  of  protest.)  Yes,  yes,  it's  no  good  your 
saying  no.  I  have  planned  out  the  route  and  I  know  every 
inch  of  the  country.  I  haven't  wandered  over  it  for  two 
years  in  winter  and  summer  for  nothing.  You'll  never 
find  your  way  in  this  fog  alone,  and  think  of  the  importance 
of  getting  to  London  to-night.  We  must  start  towards 
Exeter  in  case  we  meet  the  warder  again  or  any  of  the  search 
parties,  but  a  few  miles  further  on  we'll  branch  off  and  get 
on  to  the  other  main  road. 

(Dick  shakes  his  head,  unconvinced.) 

Pamela.  Yes,  take  Constance  with  you  ;  it  will  avet'. 
suspicion. 

Dick  {to  Constance).  I  hate  the  idea  of  your  coming 
with  me.  Think  of  the  pace  we  shall  have  to  travel,  the 
cold  and  fatigue,  above  all  the  risk.  All  the  roads  are  sure 
to  be  watched.  ...  If  I'm  caught,  you  will  be  implicated. 
.  .  .  No,  it's  impossible — I  must  go  alone.  At  all  events,  I 
shall  know  that  you  are  safe  here. 

Constance.     But  you  are  not  going  to  get  caught.     You 
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have  already  been  through  the  worst.  I  shall  have  to 
return  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  just  to  avoid  suspicion. 
Then,  when  I  have  fixed  up  everything,  I'll  join  you  in 
London  or  Liverpool,  and  as  soon  as  it's  safe  we'll  go  to 
Australia  and  begin  our  lives  again. 

Pamela.  You  had  better  take  her.  If  you  lost  your 
way  to-night  you  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  discovered. 
{To  Const AXCE.)  You  will  want  food  for  the  journey, 
shall  I  go  and  get  it  ready  for  you  ? 

Constance.    Thank  you,  Pamela,  you  are  thoughtful. 

(Pamela  goes  out.) 

Dick.  It's  like  a  dream  having  you  to  help  me  again. 
My  only  horror  is  of  waking  up  and  finding  myself  back 
in  prison.  You  know  that  I  want  you  with  me  more  than 
I  have  ever  wanted  you  all  my  life.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
the  consequences  to  you  if  I  am  selfish  and  let  you  come. 

Constance.  You  will  be  more  selfish  if  you  refuse, 
Dick.  I  couldn't  stay  here  and  not  know  what  had  become 
of  you.     I  should  go  mad. 

{He  puts  his  arms  round  her  and  they  embrace.) 

Dick.  If  you  feel  like  that,  my  darling,  you  shall  come, 
and  Heaven  help  us  both. 

Constance.    As  soon  as  Pamela  comes  back  we'll  start. 

Dick.    Have  you  enough  petrol  ? 

Constance.  Yes,  I've  filled  the  tank.  After  that  we 
shall  have  to  buy  some  more. 

Dick.  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  nothing.  If  we  get 
away  it  will  be  all  you. 

Constance.  We'll  do  our  best.  It's  "  on  the  knees  of 
the  gods." 

Dick.  I  was  forgetting  that  my  prison  clothes  are  up- 
stairs. They're  the  most  deadly  evidence  of  all.  How  shall 
I  get  rid  of  them  ?  No  time  to  bury  them  by  the  roadside 
or  on  the  moor — might  be  seen  by  one  of  the  search  parties. 

{Enter  Pamela  with  a  parcel  of  food.) 

Pamela.  There  is  enough  here  to  save  you  from  starv- 
ing, anyway. 
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Dick.  Thank  you,  how  kind  you  are !  We  were  con- 
sidering rather  a  difficult  problem. 

Pamela.    What  is  it  ? 

Constance.  Dick's  prison  clothes.  They  are  upstairs, 
and  we  were  wondering  what  would  be  the  best  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them. 

Pamela.  Why,  of  course  I'll  take  them — it's  quite 
simple,  and  I'll  get  rid  of  them  when  I  see  a  chance. 

Dick.  No,  I  shouldn't  dream  of  letting  you  touch  them. 
The  risk's  too  great.  We'll  take  them  with  us  and  chance 
the  moment  for  throwing  them  away. 

Pamela.  Yes,  and  spoil  the  whole  plan.  If  questions 
were  asked  and  you  were  found  with  them  in  your  posses- 
sion, it  would  mean  ruin. 

Constance,  I  would  rather  that  they  were  found  in  the 
bicycle  shed  than  take  them  with  us  ;  it's  too  risky. 

Pamela.  Oh,  that  would  never  do,  you  must  leave  them 
with  me.  I  shall  soon  think  of  some  plan  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  Who  would  suspect  the  vicar's  daughter  of  con- 
niving at  a  convict's  escape  ? 

Dick.    I  hate  the  idea.     What  can  you  do  with  them  ? 

Pamela.  To-morrow  I  will  go  and  hide  them  behind  the 
rocks  on  one  of  the  tors.  They  will  be  found  sooner  or 
later,  but  it  won't  matter  then.  Who's  to  know  how  they 
got  there  ?  Fetch  the  clothes  and  leave  them  to  me. 
Please  don't  waste  any  more  precious  time  in  arguing. 

Dick.    Why  should  you  run  these  awful  risks  for  me  ? 

Pamela.  Because  I  am  your  wife's  greatest  friend  and 
I  want  to  help  you. 

Constance.  Dick,  she  wants  to  do  it,  don't  prevent 
her.     I  can  answer  that  she  won't  run  any  unnecessary  risks. 

(Dick  goes  out  of  the  room  with  a  gesture  of  protest.) 

Constance.  I  can't  thank  you,  Pamela,  my  heart's 
too  fidl.  ...  I  only  know  that  no  woman  ever  had  such  a 
friend  as  I  have. 

Pamela.    Anyone  would  have  done  the  same. 

Constance.  I  don't  think  there  is  another  man  or 
woman  in  the  world  who  would  have  done  for  me  what  you 
are  doing. 
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(Dick  comes  hack  with  brown  •paper  parcel,  which  he  places 
on  the  table.) 

Dick.  Here  they  are,  wrapped  up  in  this  parcel  .  .  . 
but  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  hate  the  notion  of 
leaving  them  with  you.  You  are  doing  an  act  of  heroism. 
...  I  can  never  thank  you  enough. 

Pamela.  You  can  thank  me  by  trusting  me  to  do  the 
best  I  can,  and  by  going  at  once.  Every  moment  you 
delay  is  additional  danger. 

(Constance  has  been  putting  on  a  hat  and  coat  and  comes 
forward.) 

Constance.  Pamela  is  right,  we  must  start  immediately. 
Here  is  the  key  of  the  door.  Will  you  lock  it  up  after  we 
leave.  If  all  goes  well  you  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow 
telling  you  what  our  plans  are.  I  shall  have  to  come  back 
myself  in  a  day  or  two  to  avert  suspicion.  I  will  try  then 
to  tell  you  how  deeply  grateful  I  am.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
brave  girL     (Pamela  goes  forward  and  kisses  her.) 

Dick.    Good-bye  and  God  bless  you. 

(Dick  takes  Pamela's  hand  and  kisses  it.  As  he  does  so 
approaching  footsteps  are  heard.  They  remain  motion- 
less, listening.    A  knock  at  the  door.) 

Constance  {whispering).  He's  come  back.  Hide  that 
parcel  I  [Points  to  table  centre,  upon  which  is  parcel  con- 
laining  Dick's  prison  clothes.) 

Dick.  Too  late,  leave  it  where  it  is.  {A  second  and 
louder  knock  is  heard.)  Open  the  door,  we  shall  arouse 
suspicion  if  we  delay. 

(Constance  opens  the  door  and  discloses  the  Warder,  who 
enters.) 

Warder.    Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  thought  I'd  come  in 
ttnd  tell  you  the  good  news. 
Dick.     Good  news,  warder. 
Warder.    Yes,  we've  just  collared  them  both. 
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Dick  {suppressing  his  feelings  with  an  effort).  But  that's 
capital,  capital !  .  .  .  I  congratulate  you.  Let  us  drink 
to  your  promotion.  Splendid !  {Brings  forward  spirit 
flagon  and  glasses  from  sideboard  and  places  them  on  table.) 
Say  when.    {Pours  out  spirit.) 

Warder.  Well,  it's  not  quite  according  to  regulations, 
but  since  you're  so  kind.  .  .  .  Thank  *ee,  sir,  your  very 
good  health. 

Dick.  Here's  to  your  speedy  promotion.  {They  both 
drink.)    Where  did  you  capture  the  rascals  ? 

Warder.  Not  very  far  away  on  the  moor,  hiding  behind 
a  rock.  It  appears  they'd  got  confused  in  the  mist  and 
had  been  going  round  in  a  circle.  By  a  bit  of  good  luck  I 
happened  to  pass  the  place  where  they  were  hiding,  and 
my  lantern  flashed  straight  on  to  them. 

Dick.  Splendid !  A  very  smart  piece  of  work.  {Turns 
to  Constance.)  There  will  be  no  reason  for  you  to  come 
with  me,  my  dear — no  reason  whatever  now. 

Warder.  Er — pardon,  sir,  but  there's  still  one  of  them 
missing, 

Dick.    Then  did  three  of  them  escape  ? 

Warder.  Strictly  speaking,  no,  sir.  We've  only  got 
one  of  them. 

Dick.    What  d'you  mean,  then  ? 

Warder.  Well,  sir,  to  be  quite  candid,  I  wasn't  satisfied 
with  what  I  saw  outside  the  shed  where  you've  got  the 
motor-bike  and  side-car. 

Dick.    What  did  you  see  outside  the  shed  ? 

Warder.    When  did  you  arrive  at  this  house  ? 

Dick.    This  afternoon. 

Warder.    You  motored  here  ? 

Dick.    Certainly  ;  why  ? 

Warder.  Well,  sir,  the  ground  outside  the  shed  is 
soft,  owing  to  the  rain  this  morning.  The  motor-bike 
didn't  look  to  me  as  though  it  had  been  a  long  way,  and  on 
the  ground  outside  there  were  no  wheel-tracks — only  small 
footprints — a  woman's. 

Dick  {bursting  into  a  cackle  of  laughter).  Talk  about 
Sherlock  Holmes.  You  ought  to  be  a  detective.  What's 
your  name  ? 
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Warder.  Jolin  Watkins,  sir,  but  I  wants  an  explanation. 

Dick.  Of  course,  certainly.  Being  rather  done  up  on 
my  arrival,  my  niece  saw  to  the  housing  of  the  machine, 
and  I  believe,  my  dear,  you  were  so  good  as  to  wipe  it 
down  for  me  ? 

Constance.  Yes,  I  gave  it  a  rub  over  with  a  leather 
because  it  was  damp.  {To  Warder.)  But  imagine  being 
able  to  deduce  all  that.  You  must  be  very  clever  and 
observant. 

Warder,  But  what  about  wheel-tracks  ?  I  remem- 
bered afterwards  that  I  had  seen  none. 

Dick.  Ah  1  that's  curious.  .  .  .  Can  you  explain  the 
absence  of  wheel-tracks,  Constance  ? 

Constance.  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  gravel  is  hard  on 
either  side  of  the  path,  and  the  tyres  would  make  no 
impression.  I  must  have  walked  in  the  centre  of  the 
path. 

Pamela.  And  there  are  my  footsteps,  too.  I  came  on 
a  bicycle  and  walked  up  the  path . 

Dick.  Ah,  yes,  that  explains  the  phenomenon.  ...  I 
expect  it  taxes  even  your  perceptive  powers  to  capture  some 
escaping  prisoners  ? 

Warder.  It  do,  sir.  You'd  never  believe  some  of  the 
disguises  I've  seen  through.  Of  course  the  great  difficulty 
is  getting  hold  of  new  clothes  and  ridding  themselves  of 
their  prison  ones.  I've  known  'em  forward  the  things 
by  parcel  post  to  the  Governor  with  their  compliments. 

Dick.  Touching  evidence  of  reformation  and  a  clever 
way  of  getting  rid  of  incriminating  evidence.     (Laughs.) 

Warder.  Yes,  the  things  make  just  such  a  parcel  as 
that  there.     (Points  to  parcel  on  table.)     Curiously  alike. 

Dick  (pulling  himself  together  for  a  final  effort,  to  Con- 
stance). Ah  !  Mr.  Watkins  still  suspects  me,  my  dear. 
It's  really  a  bit  too  thick.  I  see,  I'm  disguised,  am  I  ? 
/  have  packed  His  Majesty's  livery  in  that  parcel,  meaning 
to  return  his  property  via  the  nearest  post  office  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  No,  don't  apologize.  Believe 
me,  I  fully  appreciate  your  smartness. 

Warder  (a  little  confusedly).  Well,  I'll  just  have  a  look 
at  it,  sir. 
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{Produces  pocket-knife  and  advances  to  table.  Pause.) 

Pamela  {not  moving).  Unfortunately,  that  parcel's 
mine. 

Warder.    Yours,  miss.     {His  knife  hovers.) 

Pamela.  Yes,  {Ironically.)  And  it  doesn't  contain 
a  convict's  clothes.  It  contains  my  cast-off  underclothes 
for  distribution  in  the  parish. 

Warder.  Oh  !  I'm  sorry,  miss.  Still,  perhaps,  maybe 
— you  wouldn't  mind — just— — 

Pamela  {sharply).  No  !  That's  the  limit.  I  am  the 
vicar's  daughter,  Watkins,  and  I  think  your  wife  knows 
me  rather  well. 

Warder.  Yes,  indeed,  miss,  {Abashed.)  You've 
always  been  very  good  to  my  missus, 

Pamela.     I  don't  care  for  being  insulted,  you  know. 

Warder.  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  miss.  I  didn't  mean 
harm.  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  suspicions,  sir,  but  we 
have  to  be  extra  careful,  .  .  .  {Closes  knife  and  returns  it 
to  pocket.) 

Dick.  Not  another  word,  officer,  I  quite  understand 
that  you  can't  afford  to  take  chances.  And  now,  let's  get 
off,  Constance,  I  must  reach  Exeter  by  seven,  {Looks  at 
his  watch.)  By  Jove,  I  shall  never  do  it  in  this  fog,  {To 
Warder.)  You've  made  me  miss  a  most  important 
engagement. 

Warder.     I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  but 

Dick.  Your  apologies  won't  help  matters,  I'm  afraid. 
Are  you  ready,  Constance  ? 

Constance.    I've  been  ready  for  some  time. 

Warder.  I  don't  want  you  to  miss  no  appointment 
through  me,  sir. 

Dick.  Yes,  but  you've  done  it,  I  suppose  we  shall  be 
stopped  half  a  dozen  times.     Oh,  damn  ! 

Warder.  ^Well,  there's  a  password,  sir.  It  isn't 
according  to  regulations,  but  as  I've  caused  you  incon- 
venience, I'll  risk  it.  "  Maxim  "  is  the  word,  sir.  That'll 
pass  you, 

Dick.  Much  obliged  to  you.  You  won't  regret  this 
courtesy.  Good  night,  and  thank  you.  Come  on,  Con- 
stance. 
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Constance  (ptits  out  lamp.)  Lock  the  door  after  me, 
Pamela,  please.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  day  or  two.  Good- 
bye, and  thank  you. 

{The  two  loomen  embrace.) 
Dick  {to  Pamela).     Good-bye.     {They  shake  hands.) 

{Exit  Dick  and  Constance.  Pamela  takes  the  key  from 
inside  lock  and  puts  it  outside,  while  the  warder  watchei 
her.) 

Pamela.    Oh  !    I've  forgotten  my  parcel ! 

{Returns  to  table  and  picks  up  parcel  quickly  as  he  makes 
a  movement  to  fetch  it  for  her.  They  exit  together,  and 
Pamela  is  heard  turning  the  key  in  the  lock.  She  calls 
"  Good  night  "  off  the  stage.  The  curtain  descends  for 
an  instant,  then  rises  a  moment  later  on  a  dark  and  empty 
stage.  The  sound  of  a  motor-horn  is  heard  outside  and  the 
side-car  head-light  floods  the  room  as  it  passes.) 

Final  Curtain. 
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This  handbook  is  unique  inasmuch  as  it  is 
prepared  specially  for  ready  reference  during 
the  actual  process  of  Making-Up. 

The  author  has  had  many  years  of  pro- 
fessional experience  on  the  Stage  and  Screen  : 
as  actor,  stage  manager  and  designer,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  set  before  the 
student  of  the  stage  in  the  simplest  form  the 
procedure  of  facial  make-up,  so  that  even 
the  beginner  may  follow  its  instructions 
easily  and  clearly. 

Amongst  the  numerous  chapters  the 
following  are  included  : — The  Principles  of 
Make-Up,  The  Dressing  Table,  The  Prepar- 
ation of  the  Face,  "  Straight "  Make-Up, 
Film  Make-Up,  Character  Make-Up,  Con- 
fidential Make-Up,  Some  Racial  Types  and 
Classic  Models. 

Several  coloured  illustrations  are  given, 
showing  in  detail  the  actual  colouring  for 
various  characters  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
and  full  face,  both  for  juvenile  and  character 
make-up,  all  of  which  are  adequately  de- 
scribed in  the  letterpress. 

Price  3s.  9d.  post  paid. 
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SCENERY 


Our  stock  of  Scenery  consists  of : — 

Two  Oak  Chamber  Scenes 

A  Grey  Panel  Scene 

A  Drawing  Room  Scene 

A  Woodland  Scene 

An  Exterior  of  a  House 

A  Cottage  Interior  Scene 

A  Proscenium 

A  Landscape  Backing 

Interior  and  Exterior  Doors 

Modem  and  Old-fashioned 

Fireplaces 

Interior  Sash  Window 

Interior  Casement  Window 

Stone  Balustrade 

Wood  Planking 

Bookcase  Backing 

and  all  Necessary   Accessories 

the    Complete    Equipment    of 

Scenery. 
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As  it  is  impossible  to  describe  Scenery  adequately  in 
the  limited  apace  of  these  pages,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
on  application  our  Illtjstkated  Gataloow  of  SoxmiBT 
IK  CoLOxnts,  with  full  descriptions,  measurements  and 
prices.  This  catalogue  aiao  contains  theatrical  make-up 
articles  stocked  by  ua. 

The  above-mentioned  Scenery  may  be  viewed  in  ou» 
Showroom,  20  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,W.C.2. 

8AMUKZ.  FRENCH,  LTD.,  36  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET, 
STRAND.  LONDON,  W.C.3. 
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Some  London   Productions 
published  in 

French's  Acting  Edition 

AUTUMN  CROCUS 

A  play  in  three  acts. 

By  C.  L.  Anthony. 

2s.  6d. 

EVENSONG      . 

A  play  in  three  acts. 
By  Edward  Knoblock  and  Beverley  Nichols. 
2s.  6d. 

THE  IMPROPER  DUCHESS 

A  mcxlern  comedy  in  three  acts. 

By  James  Bernard  Fagan. 

28.  6d. 

ORDERS  ARE  ORDERS 

A  military  diversion  in  three  acts. 

By  Ian  Hay  and  Anthony  Armstrong. 

2s.  6d. 

STRANGE  ORCHESTRA 

A  play  in  three  acts. 

By  Rodney  Ackland. 

28.  6d. 

BETWEEN  FRIENDS 

A  comedy  in  three  acts. 
By  Archie  Menzies  and  J.  W.  S.  Clare. 

28. 

The  published  prices  are  net 


